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5 5 2 Reviews of Books 

The significance of Roman Egypt in the growth of Christianity will 
always lend interest to its history. Alexandria was one of the greatest 
centres of Christian theological thought, where Hebraism and Hellenism 
were fused into one by the creative spirit of the Gospel. The Nile valley 
and its surrounding deserts saw the beginnings of Christian monasticism. 
Egyptian papyri have already yielded to us the Logia, other important 
Christian documents, and the first Libellus, and it is likely that many 
documents still more valuable lie beneath its soil, awaiting the zeal of 
the excavator. One of the most interesting chapters of Milne's book is 
the discussion of Religion in Egypt under the Romans, the passage from 
Paganism in its various forms, the crude, passionate animal-worships of im- 
memorial antiquity, the refined Hellenic idolatry, and the Roman Caesar- 
worship, to Christianity. Christianity advanced very slowly and trans- 
formed Egyptian character very slightly, so that the heathen fanaticism 
which plundered the Jews differed but little from the Christian fanaticism 
which murdered Hypatia, while in the upper country the ancient wor- 
ships that flourished when the Pharaohs were in their glory still drew the 
majority to their antique shrines. 

It remains to say that full references to authorities, admirably selected 
and clearly reproduced illustrations, and careful indices make these volumes 
models of their kind. 

George S. Goodspeed. 

The Revelation of Jesus. A Study of the Primary Sources of 
Christianity. By George Holley Gilbert, Ph.D., D.D., Pro- 
fessor in Chicago Theological Seminary. (New York : The 
Macmillan Co. 1899. Pp. x, 375.) 

The author of this work has a certain freedom from theological con- 
straint. He is confident of his scientific intentions and asks for no test 
but the historical. The tone is perhaps over-confident. ' ' We have, in 
English, but one scientific discussion of the entire subject of the teach- 
ing of Jesus, so far as I know, and that is a translation of Professor 
Wendt's work." This is an unfortunate disparagement of the work of 
other men. Dr. Orello Cone and Arthur Kenyon Rogers have discussed 
the subject without serious omissions. The seeming brevity of their 
treatment in comparison with Dr. Gilbert's, as shown by a count of 
pages, is due to their exclusion of the Fourth Gospel, which Dr. Gil- 
bert, on the other hand, uses as "an accepted and authoritative writing 
of the close of the first century. ' ' If scientific method rather than ex- 
haustion of detail is to be considered, it does not appear that Dr. Gilbert 
is warranted in proudly ignoring them. The first step in science is the 
distinguishing of things that differ, and Dr. Gilbert has not detected 
features of the Johannine Gospel which prevent such a co-ordination of 
it with the Synoptics as is here attempted. Some disparity is indeed ad- 
mitted, but this is left in the form of mere statement without attempt to 
define or solve the historical problem involved. This is, at best, an in- 
complete science. 
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It cannot be admitted that a purely historical treatment has been 
won. The author declines to start with the attitude of Jesus to legalism, 
and offers at once the notion of a new revelation of God drawn from a 
unique and absolute supernatural knowledge. Why then should we claim 
the full freedom of historical research? Historical movements usually 
arise out of historical conditions, and leaving for faith the question of a 
supermundane guidance, historians have already succeeded in under- 
standing the distinctive preaching of Jesus as formulated in a struggle to 
overcome the social cleavage introduced by Pharisaic legalism. Dr. 
Gilbert on the other hand reads all the Synoptic utterances by a 
super-historical view like that of the Fourth Gospel. Everything is in- 
terpreted ultimately out of a consciousness creatively awakened in the 
supernatural experiences of the baptismal hour. For example, the pre- 
dictions of resurrection are not the utterances of faith but the deliverances 
of supernatural knowledge. Presented with the Synoptic Gospels alone 
the reviewer would never have so construed matters, and he is obliged to 
believe that Dr. Gilbert's treatment is scientifically incomplete. The 
attempt to combine the Johannine and Synoptic material does not justify 
itself by consistency in the results. Again, considerable argument is put 
upon the Synoptics to adjust them to the claim of absolute sinlessness in 
the revealer and of his perfect moral union with God. On the basis of 
the Synoptics this topic would never have been raised and the arguments 
here employed are borrowed from the discipline of systematic theology. 

After all the intense study expended in recent years upon the preach- 
ing of Jesus, a certain established result would seem to be finding ac- 
ceptance with regard to the conception of the Kingdom of God and the 
Messianic function of Jesus. Dr. Gilbert's conclusions are in marked 
contrast with this tendency and this is due to the imperfect criticism 
which he has applied to his sources. Even Matthew xii. 40 and Mark 
xiv. 28 are accepted without reserve. Should the author accept his con- 
clusions as the content of an authoritative revelation he would be oppos- 
ing not only eminent historical critics but the established ecclesiastical 
standards. Such a solitude requires courage. It is argued that two events 
are spoken of by the term Parousia and that in neither case is a personal re- 
turn of Jesus to earth involved. One event precedes the evangelization of 
Israel and means " the signal triumph of the Gospel through the next two 
decades subsequent to the crucifixion. ' ' The other is at the end of the age 
and again this is only " a figurative announcement of the consummation 
of the age. ' ' In conformity with this, the judgment is an ethical process 
going on in earthly life — as in the Fourth Gospel. Even the judgment 
at the " end of the age " disappears by a use of language which savors of 
dialectic rather than of historical interpretation. The reviewer cannot 
profess to understand this "end of the age " as it is here explained. 

The work has, so judged, serious defects, but it is not without great 
merits. The care of detail, the direct, forcible, pleasing expression, the 
religious warmth are appropriate to the theme. The author's results seem 
to be inferior to his abilities. 

Francis A. Christie. 



